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ABSTRACT 


This  study  examines  the  issue  of  youth  and  vigor  as  it  impacts 
on  the  military  retirement  system.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  period  from  1900  to  the  present  time.  The  study  analy 
the  legislative  actions  that  have  occurred  since  the  establis 
ment  of  a permanent  U.S.  military  organization  and  notes  the 
absence  of  any  generally  accepted  definition  of  youth  and  vigor 
and  the  absence  of  usable  data  prior  to  the  World  War  II  era. 

The  legislative  history  of  military  retirement  is  analyzed  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  force  management  objectives  which  poten- 
tially acted  as  the  causative  agents  for  the  legislation.  This 
study  was  performed  for  the  President's  Commission  on  Military 
Compensation  under  Contract  MDA905 - 78 -C - 01 7 7 . 
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SUMMARY 

GENERAL 

1.  This  report  addresses  certain  issues  associated  with  the 
relationship  between  military  retirement  policy  and  legislation 
and  youth  and  vigor  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  availability  of 
historical  data  pertinent  to  youth  and  vigor  is  analyzed  and 
the  correlation  between  retirement  legislation  and  force  manage- 
ment objectives  discussed. 

2.  The  average  age  of  the  nondisability  retirees  generated 
by  the  current  military  retirement  system  ranges  from  about 
40  to  44  yr  for  enlisted  personnel  to  about  45  to  49  yr  for 
officers.  Coupled  with  the  closed  nature  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel system,  the  early  retirement  ages  result  in  a young  force, 
with  the  average  age  of  an  officer  approximately  33  yr  and  that 

j of  an  enlisted  man  or  woman  about  25  yr. 

3.  The  relatively  low  average  age  of  active  military  person- 
nel has  evolved  into  a "requirement,"  and  the  military  retire- 
ment system  is  perceived  as  an  instrument  that,  in  part,  con- 
tributes to  meeting  this  requirement.  However,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  questions  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  "youth  and 
vigor  requirement."  Given  that  "youth  and  vigor"  is  a bona  fide 
need,  questions  arise  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  present  sys- 
tem in  meeting  future  personnel  needs.  These  questions  range 
from  the  definition  of  "youth  and  vigor"  and  how  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  military  environment  to  how  the  current  military 
retirement  system  sustains  the  required/desired  levels  within 
the  active  forces. 

4.  This  report  focuses  on  the  extent  to  which  youth  and  vigor 
has  been  a factor  in  military  retirement  legislation  and  the  util- 
ity of  the  current  retirement  system  in  managing  the  youth  and 
vigor  levels  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  view  of  this  relatively 
narrow  scope,  the  report  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  advocate  any  change  to  the  present  military  retirement  or  com- 
pensation systems.  Such  changes  must  be  given  proper  consider- 
ation in  light  of  the  full  complexities  of  the  issues  associated 
with  the  need  for  the  compensation  and  retirement  systems  to 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  military  managers  while  being 
socially  acceptable  and  economically  feasible. 
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FINDINGS 

5.  The  study  encompassed  several  discrete  (although  not  mu- 
tually exclusive)  efforts.  A brief  description  of  each  effort 
and  the  resultant  findings  are  given  below. 

Data  Search 


6.  An  effort  was  undertaken  to  locate  data  through  which  the 
historical  and  current  definitions  and  levels  of  youth  and  vigor 
might  be  quantified  and  evaluated.  Major  libraries  (e.g.,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  National  Archives)  as  well  as  DoD,  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  officers  were  contacted  and/or  visited 
during  the  search.  The  findings  were  as  follows: 


• Historically,  the  meaning  of  youth  and  vigor 
has  been  addressed  in  nonquantif iable , sub- 
jective terms. 

• No  formal  definition  of  youth  and  vigor  has 
ever  been  stated. 

• Quantifiable  data  relevant  to  youth  and  vigor 
have  not  accompanied  military  retirement  leg- 
islation. 

• Prior  to  1948,  useful  data  that  could  quantify 
youth  and  vigor  were  either  not  collected  or 
not  aggregated  in  a useful  manner.  In  the 
1948-1970  period,  some  data  are  available, 
with  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  being 
more  complete.  From  1971,  data  are  available 
on  automated  systems.  However,  the  routinely 
produced  aggregations  do  not  fully  describe 
all  of  the  potentially  usable  parameters  that 
could  be  employed  in  measuring  youth  and  vigor. 
These  parameters  would  include  but  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to: 

--  Age 

Years  of  service  (YOS)  or  experience 
Pay  grade 

Time  in  pay  grade  or  experience  in  grade 
Promotion  opportunity  or  promotability 
Occupational  or  skill  specialty. 
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Analysis  of  Legislation 

7.  Military  retirement/severance  legislation  was  analyzed 
relative  to  the  changes  in  the  total  force  size  occurring  at 
the  time  the  legislation  was  passed.  The  findings  were: 

• Nondisability  retirement  legislation  corre- 
lates with  force  management  objectives  other 
than  those  associated  with  youth  and  vigor. 
Specifically,  reductions  in  force  have  been 
accompanied  by  legislation  facilitating  the 
reduction.  Once  the  gross  reduction  has 
taken  place,  officer  inventories  have  been 
adjusted  through  the  use  of  "hump"  legisla- 
tion. Beyond  the  "hump"  period,  changes  in 
the  retirement  system  have  been  less  signifi- 
cant and  tend  (until  a new  force  level  buildup 
commences)  toward  a less  liberal  system. 

• During  force  level  buildups,  legislation  has 
been  required  to  remove  (voluntarily  or  other- 
wise) certain  officers/groups  of  officers. 

The  need  for  such  legislation,  even  though 
progressively  more  liberal  voluntary  retire- 
ment provisions  and  increasingly  specific  in- 
voluntary retirement  provisions  have  been  in 
effect,  highlights  the  lack  of  flexibility  that 
has  historically  restricted  the  management  of 
the  officer  forces. 

• Historically,  the  impetus  for  nondisability 
retirement  legislation  could  be  focused  on 

a problem  in  the  officer  corps.  The  individual 
services  have  apparently  coped  with  enlisted 
personnel  by  other  means,  probably  administra- 
tive . 

Recent  Variations  in  Youth  and  Vigor  Descriptors 

8.  Recent  variations  in  youth  and  vigor  descriptors  were 
analyzed.  Descriptors  reviewed  included  age  of  force  members, 
age  by  pay  grade,  experience,  and  experience  by  pay  grade.  In 
general,  the  data  reviewed  were  obtained  from  the  DoD  Actuary 
and  covered  (at  most)  the  years  1949  to  the  present.  Almost  all 
data  were  available  in  an  aggregated  form  for  all  years.  The 
major  finding  was  that  during  the  past  25  yr,  significant  vari- 
ations have  occurred  in  the  percentage  of  the  force  over  age 

40,  the  average  age  and  years  of  experience  by  pay  grade  and 
other  descriptors. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.  The  study's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

• Neither  the  present  military  retirement  system 
nor  any  specific  change  to  it  can  be  supported 
or  opposed  solely  on  the  basis  of  a youth  and 
vigor  argument. 

• The  relative  importance  of  the  need  for  youth 
and  vigor  as  a factor  in  historical  changes  to 
the  military  retirement  system  cannot  be  for- 
mally quantified.  Many  of  the  effects  of  the 
changes  (e.g.,  accommodating  the  removal,  volun- 
tarily or  otherwise,  of  military  personnel  from 
active  duty)  may  be  addressed  in  terms  of  broader 
management  objectives,  such  as  control  of  the 
total  size  of  the  force. 

• The  assertion  that  the  current  military  retire- 
ment system  "works"  is  supportable  in  the  sense 
that  the  system,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
military  compensation  package,  has  conceivably 
(although  not  necessarily  demonstrably)  limited 
fluctuations  in  certain  youth  and  vigor  para- 
meters. This  is  arguably  a "self-fulfilling 
prophesy"  effect. 

• The  present  military  retirement  and  compensa- 
tion systems  have  not  "worked"  in  the  sense 
that : 

Significant  fluctuations  in  youth  and 
vigor  descriptors  have  occurred 

"Hump”  legislation  has  been  required 

Pertinent  trends  in  the  occupational 
composition  of  the  force  and  in  morbid- 
ity parameters  have  not  been  reflected 
in  the  systems. 

The  system  has  not  been  immune  from 
economic  and  social  attack. 

• The  ability  of  the  current  military  compensa- 
tion and  retirement  systems  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  a "housecleaning"  of  the  officer 
corps  coincident  with  a full  mobilization  has 
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not  been  tested.  There  is,  however,  the  poten- 
tial that  such  an  action  will  be  required/de- 
sired should  full  mobilization  occur. 

10.  The  study  recommends  that  additional  flexibility  be  incor- 
porated into  the  military  retirement  and  compensation  package 

to : 

• Accommodate  the  removal  of  officers  prior  to 
the  mandatory  retirement  point 

• Accommodate  the  extension  on  active  duty  of 
officers  who  should  be  continued  past  the 
mandatory  service  in  grade  points  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  pro- 
moted . 

The  manner  in  which  officers  who  fall  into  one  of  the  above  cate- 
gories should  be  identified  and  the  means  by  which  their  removal 
or  continuation  should  be  effected  should  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther study. 

11.  It  should  be  anticipated  that  youth  and  vigor  will  continue 
to  be  an  issue  relative  to  force  management  objectives  and  asso- 
ciated retirement  and  compensation  provisions.  Accordingly,  it 
is  recommended  that  further  study  of  youth  and  vigor  be  under- 
taken with  the  objectives  of: 

• Developing  a serviceable  definition  of  youth 
and  vigor 

• Developing  methodologies  to  quantify  youth 
and  vigor  levels  and  requirements 

• Determining  and  evaluating  the  potential 
impact  on  youth  and  vigor  levels  and  require- 
ments of  factors  such  as  demographic  changes 
in  the  population  of  the  U.S.  and  the  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  individuals  with  the  de- 
sired/required characteristics 

• Addressing  youth  and  vigor  as  one  of  a number 
of  interrelated  management  objectives  and  not 
as  an  isolated  issue. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  This  report  analyzes  the  role  youth  and  vigor  requirements 
have  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  current  military  retirement 
system.  The  objective  is  to  provide  insight  into  the  signifi- 
cance and  credibility  of  that  role  so  that  it  may  be  treated  in 
the  proper  context  during  current  or  future  reviews  of  the  mili- 
tary compensation  system.  The  research  effort  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  data  through  which  the  present  and  historical 
levels  of  youth  and  vigor  might  be  formally  defined  and  quanti- 
fied is  described  and  documented.  The  analyses  performed  rela- 
tive to  the  identification  of  the  causative  agents  associated 
with  the  legislation  governing  military  nondisability  retire- 
ment and  severance  are  described,  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
social,  political,  economic,  and  management  factors  impacting  on 
military  retirement  policies  and  procedures  are  addressed.  The 
work  was  performed  for  the  President's  Commission  on  Military 
Compensation  under  Contract  MDA  903- 78 - C- 01 7 7 . 

BACKGROUND 


1.2  The  current  military  retirement  system  provides  active 
duty  military  personnel  with  the  option  to  voluntarily  retire 
with  as  little  as  20  yr  of  active  military  service.  The  result 
has  been  a nondisability  retirement  age  averaging  in  the  low 
40s  for  enlisted  personnel  and  mid-  to  upper-40s  for  officers.— 


— OASD  (M5RA)  Actuarial  Consultant,  Average  Age  at  Retirement 
for  Military  Personnel  Receiving  Retired  Pay  on  June  30, 
1972,  by  Fiscal  Year  of  Retirement  (1,673),  20  September 
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1.4  Additional  references  to  the  requirement  for  youth  and 
vigor  (particularly  those  statement  offered  in  support  of  mil- 
itary retirement  legislation)  will  be  found  throughout  this  re- 
port. This  particular  reference,  however,  contains  the  essence 
of  the  rationale  generally  associated  with  youth  and  vigor  ar- 
guments. The  statement  also  allows  one  to  question  the  pros  and 
cons  of  source  aspects  of  the  military  retirement  system  and, 
in  particular,  the  youth  and  vigor  overtones  associated  with 
it.  Specifically,  the  following  questions  may  be  asked: 

a.  What  are/should  be  the  definition  and  quanti- 
fication methodologies  applicable  to  the  youth 
and  vigor  levels  of  the  military  forces? 

b.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a requirement  (or  set  of 
requirements)  for  youth  and  vigor  in  the  mil- 
itary force?  If  so,  how  are/can  these  re- 
quirements be  stated?  Do  they  vary  among 
subsets  of  the  force  (e.g.,  officer/enlisted, 
occupational  group,  pay  grade  group,  etc.)? 

Do  they  or  should  they  reflect  factors  such 
as  technological,  sociological  or  demographic 
trends,  or  differences  between  peacetime  and 
wartime  postures? 

c.  Can  or  should  youth  and  vigor  requirements 
be  addressed  independently  of  other  force 
management  objectives  (e.g.,  those  associ- 
ated with  either  specific  objectives  such 
as  promotion  flow  or  skill  distributions 
or  those  targeted  at  broader  objectives 
such  as  total  force  size)? 

d.  To  what  degree  has  the  need  for  youth  and 
vigor  alone  been  a factor  in  the  evolution 
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of  the  military  retirement  system?  If  a his- 
torical justification  for  youth  and  vigor  ex- 
ists, is  the  current  retirement  system  "work- 
ing" in  the  sense  that  historical  problems 
have  not  or  will  not  reoccur? 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.5  This  report  does  not  profess  to  comprehensively  address 
all  of  the  above  questions.  In  addition,  although  our  findings 
are  stated  and  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
offered,  neither  any  specific  statement  in  this  report  nor  the 
report  as  a whole  should  be  construed  as  advocating  any  change 
to  the  present  military  compensation  system.  Proper  consider- 
ation of  such  changes  must  be  made  in  light  of  the  need  for  the 
military  compensation  system  to  provide  sufficient  flexibility 
to  military  managers  while  simultaneously  being  socially  accept- 
able, economically  feasible  and  politically  palatable.  The  com- 
plexities of  these  issues  strongly  mitigates  against  action  based 
solely  on  an  analysis  of  a single  management  objective  such  as 
youth  and  vigor. 

1.6  The  primary  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  questions  listed 
in  Paragraph  1.4d.  above.  Although  the  other  questions  shown 
are  addressed  in  a limited  sense,  the  absence  of  historical  data, 
the  short  time  frame  available  to  accomplish  the  work  and  the 
involved  interrelationships  among  youth  and  vigor  and  other  man- 
agement ends  have  necessitated  that  this  effort  be  confined  to 
those  issues  which  can  realistically  be  presented  for  the  Com- 
mission's use  in  consideration  of  the  military  compensation 
problem. 
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1.7  The  following  sections  contain  a full  description  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Section  II  introduces  the  need  for  data  to 
objectively  evaluate  youth  and  vigor,  describes  the  search  un- 
dertaken to  locate  such  data,  states  the  results  of  the  search 
and  details  the  implications  of  the  results.  Section  III  de- 
scribes the  analyses  performed  concerning  the  history  of  retire- 
ment legislation  and  the  findings  relative  to  the  youth  and 
vigor  issue.  In. Section  IV,  recent  variations  in  youth  and 
vigor  descriptors  are  displayed  and  analyzed.  Section  V con- 
tains the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

1.8  The  appendices  contain  background  material  and  describe 
peripheral  analyses  performed.  Appendix  A is  a reprint  of  a 
Dofl  Actuary  table  summarizing  significant  retirement  legisla- 
tion. Appendix  B contains  supplementary  figures  and  tables. 

In  Appendix  C the  reasons  why  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Hook  Commission  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949  are  addressed.  Appendix  D focuses  on  the 
issue  of  a retirement  system  which  differentiates  among  age  and 
occupational  groups,  specifically  combat/other  occupations.  The 
historical  presence  of  "grandfather  clauses”  in  military  retire- 
ment legislation  is  discussed  in  Appendix  E,  and  the  provisions 
of  reserve  retirement  legislation  are  analyzed  in  Appendix  F. 

The  Bibliography  contains  a list  of  the  major  references  re- 
viewed during  this  study. 
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1 1 . DATA  SEARCH 


2.1  In  this  section  the  questions  of  appropriate  definitions 
and  possible  descriptors  of  youth  and  vigor  as  they  relate  to 
the  military  force  are  addressed.  Such  questions  logically  led 
to  a search  for  data  through  which  the  historical  and  current 
levels  of  youth  and  vigor  might  be  observed  and  evaluated.  The 
approach  used  in  the  data  search,  the  results  of  the  search  and 
the  implications  of  the  results  are  described  in  this  section. 

NEED  * 

2.2  In  a sense,  the  requirement  that  the  military  force  be 
youthful  and  vigorous  may  be  considered  as  intuitively  obvious. 

One  must  concede,  for  example,  that  a nonyouthful  force  (with 
an  average  age,  for  example,  of  90)  totally  devoid  of  "vigor" 
would  be  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be 

no  precedent  for  attempting  to  construct  a force  with  an  average 
age  of  12,  with  each  member  required  to  possess  the  "vigor"  of  an 
Olympic  decathlon  champion.  There  are  then,  intuitive  bounds  to 
the  perceived  requirement  for  youth  and  vigor  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  address  potential  or  actual  definitions 
and  levels  of  youth  and  vigor  which  fall  within  these  intuitive 
bounds.  At  the  outset  one  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  intui- 
tion itself  will  be  insufficient  to  address  the  issues.  It  is 
not  intuitively  obvious  that  the  youth  and  vigor  level  "required" 
of  an  officer  in  pay  grade  0-3  is  significantly  different  from 
that  "required"  of  an  officer  in  pay  grade  0-4.  Neither  is  it 
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I 


intuitively  obvious  that  the  youth  and  vigor  level  of  a 33-yr- 
old  is  different  from  that  of  a 31-yr-old  or  35-yr-old.  Com- 
petitive sports  are  an  example.  Most  professional  football 
players  are  retired  (voluntarily  or  involuntarily)  from  play- 
ing status  in  their  mid-30s.  On  the  other  hand,  few  Olympic 
shooters  (rifle,  pistol,  skeet,  and  trap)  achieve  medal -winning 
stature  prior  to  their  30s.  This  suggests  that  factors  other 
than  age- -repeated  physical  contact,  for  example- -quickly  enter 
the  youth  and  vigor  argument. 

Potential  Definitions  and  Descriptors  of  Youth  and  Vigor 


2.3  Two  parallel  efforts  were  undertaken  to  investigate  po- 
tential definitions  and  descriptors  of  youth  and  vigor.  First 
the  history  of  military  retirement  was  reviewed  and  analyzed  to 
determine  if  a satisfactory  set  of  definitions  and  descriptors 
existed  either  currently  or  previously.  At  the  same  time,  the 
possibility  of  defining  and  describing  youth  and  vigor  based  on 
a straightforward  logical  approach  was  investigated. 


2.4  Historical  Analysis.  The  historical  analysis  accomplished 
was  focused  on  the  potential  youth  and  vigor  implications  of  re- 
tirement legislation.  Appendix  A is  a DoD  Actuary  document 
summarizing  retirement  legislation  occurring  prior  to  1960.  In 
addition,  an  update  from  1960  to  the  present  is  provided.  More 
comprehensive  summaries  and/or  complete  descriptions  of  military 
retirement  legislation  may  be  found  in  a number  of  the  references 
listed  in  the  Bibliography.  The  background  papers  to  the  report 
of  the  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  — ^ pro- 
vide particularly  serviceable  summaries. 


1/ 


U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Mili- 
tary Compensation,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Military 
Compensation  Background  Papers:  Compensation  and  Related  Man - 
power  Cost  Items,  Their  Purpose  and  Legislative  Background 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Oi 
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2.5  Disability  Legislation.  An  analysis  of  disability  legis- 
lation reveals  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  a youth  and  vigor 
rationale,  as  well  as  bringing  to  light  a portion  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  issue.  The  key  points  are: 

a.  Vigor  connotations  are  strongly  imbedded  in 
disability  legislation.  Initially  the  focus 
was  on  the  physical  capability  of  an  individ- 
ual to  properly  perform  his  duties . In  1855 
the  reasons  for  incapacities  were  broadened 
to  include  mental  and  moral  unfitness.  In 
general,  disability  provisions  have  applied 
to  incapacities  which  currently  exist,  are 
expected  to  continue  to  exist  and  in  some  man- 
ner interfere  with  the  capability  to  properly 
perform  duties  of  the  office  or  grade  cur- 
rently held.  There  is  an  actual  or  implied 
burden  of  proof  in  the  sense  that  the  exis- 
tence of  a disability  must  be  satisfactorily 
established.  Until  1949  the  severity  of  the 
disability  was  pertinent  only  in  relationship 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  a dis- 
ability existed  and  would  continue  to  exist. 

Since  1949  severity  and  expected  duration  of 

a disability  have  entered  into  both  the  sep- 
aration from  active  duty  and  compensation  as- 
pects of  the  disability  system. 

b.  Social  and  economic  connotations  are  present 
in  conjunction  with  disability  legislation. 

These  connotations  are: 

Provable  incapacitation  warrants  re- 
moval from  active  duty  , 

* I 
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Compensation  for  such  removal  is  justi- 
fied for  those  incapacitated  as  a result 
of  war  or  national  emergency 

Self-caused  incapacitation  warrants  no 
compensation 

The  amount  and  manner  of  compensation 
should  be  related  to  the  duration  of 
service 

Should  the  incapacitation  no  longer 
exist,  payment  should  cease 

Except  in  time  of  war,  the  costs  of 
and  total  number  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving disability  payments  must  be 
controlled. 

c.  There  are  force  management  implications  asso- 
ciated with  the  disability  legislation.  Spe- 
cifically : 

Voluntary  egress  from  active  duty  of 
incapacitated  individuals  cannot  be 
guaranteed 

The  "burden  of  proof"  and  "currently 
existing"  aspects  effectively  prevent 
the  use  of  the  disability  compensation 
system  as  a tool  in  addressing  objec- 
tives other  than  the  elimination  of 
clearly  incapacitated  individuals. 

2.6  In  summary,  the  military  disability  system  has  histori- 
cally been  tied  to  a youth  and  vigor  rationale  in  the  sense 
that  members  who  are  and  will  remain  (for  more  than  a short 
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period  of  time)  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  or 
grade  are  (voluntary  or  otherwise)  removed  from  active  duty. 

This  practice  appears  to  have  been  socially  acceptable,  as  have 
provisions  for  compensating  those  so  removed  for  reasons  beyond 
their  own  control.  From  a management  standpoint,  the  system 
accommodates  the  removal  of  "nonvigorous"  individuals  to  the 
extent  that  lack  of  vigor  equates  to  current,  quantifiable  dis- 
ability (specifically  physical  disability) . 

Nondisability  Legislation 

2.7  The  age,  years  of  service,  pay  grade  and  other  descriptors 
associated  with  voluntary  and  involuntary  nondisability  retire- 
ment statutory  provisions  for  regular  service  members  are  listed 
in  Tables  2.1  and  2.2.  The  key  points  are: 

a.  The  youth  and  vigor  connotations  of  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  provisions  are  different. 

Voluntary  provisions  have,  in  general, 
been  based  on  years  of  service.  Ini- 
tially, Presidential  approval  was  re- 
quired prior  to  voluntary  retirement. 

Officer  and  enlisted  provisions  have 
generally  been  different , with  en- 
listed personnel  (at  least  prior  to 
1935)  able  to  retire  voluntarily  with 
10  yr  of  service  less  than  that  re- 
quired of  officers.  Among  the  services, 
officer  provisions  have  varied  (prior 
to  1948)  by  as  much  as  10  yr  of  service 
at  any  given  time.  The  Navy , in  parti- 
cular, has  on  occasion  linked  age  (e.g., 
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TABLE  2.1 

VOLUNTARY  NONDISABILITY  RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS 


Year 

Applies 

to 

Provisions 

1776-1860 

None 

1861 

Officers : 

40  years  of  service  (YOS)  (all  services) 
or  62  years  of  age  (YOA)  (Navy  only) ; 
Presidential  approval  required 

1870 

Officers : 

30  YOS  (Army) ; Presidential  approval 
required 

1873 

Officers : 

40  YOS  and  62  YOA  (Navy) ; Presidential 
approval  required 

1882 

Officers : 

40  YOS  (Army) ; severance  pay  for  those 
resigning  with  under  40  YOS 

1885. 

Enlisted: 

30  YOS  (Army/Marine  Corps) 

1889 

Officers : 

Enlisted: 

0-4  to  C-6,  no  age  or  YOS  requirement 
(Navy) 

30  YOS  and  50  YOA  (Navy) 

1906 

Officers : 

0-7  and  above,  64  YOA  or  1 yr  in  grade 
(Army) 

1907 

Enlisted : 

30  YOS  (all  services) 

1908 

Officers : 

30  YOS  (Navy) 

1916 

Enlisted: 

20  YOS  or  16  YOS  and  eligible  for  honor- 
able discharge  (Navy/Marine  Corps) 

1925 

Enlisted: 

20  YOS  (Navy/Marine  Corps) 

1935 

Officers : 

15  YOS  (Army);  0-2,  14  YOS;  0-3,  21  YOS 
(Navy/Marine  Corps) 

1938 

Officers : 

20  YOS  (Navy/Marine  Corps) 

1945 

Enlisted: 

20  YOS  (Army) 

1948 

Officers : 

20  YOS  (Army) 
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TABLE  2.2 

INVOLUNTARY  NONDISABILITY  RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS 


Year 

Applies 

to 

Provisions 

1300 

Officers 
and  En- 
listed : 

Convenience  of  the  Government  (COG)  discharges; 
severance  pay  (Army) 

1802 

Officers : 

COG,  severance  pay  (Army) 

1811 

Enlisted : 

COG,  severance  pay  (Army)  (used  as  a retention 
device) 

1815 

Officers : 

COG,  severance  pay  (Army) 

1855 

Officers : 

Nonphysical  disability  (Navy) 

1861 

Officers : 

45  years  of  service  (YOS)  or  62  years  of  age 
(YOA) , Service  Secretary  Discretion  (Navy) 

1862 

Officers : 

Army/Marine  Corps;  same  as  1861  Navy 

1873 

Officers : 

45  YOS  and  62  YOA,  Service  Secretary  discre- 
tion  (Navy) 

1882 

Officers : 

64  YOA  (Army) 

1890 

Officers : 

Twice  fail  promotion,  severance  pay  (Army) 

1899 

Officers : 

Specified  number  of  0-3  to  0-6's  if  not 
enough  voluntary  retirements  (Navy) 

1916 

Officers : 

Nonselected  0-6,  56  YOA;  0-5,  50  YOA;  0-4, 

45  YOA:  any  grade,  64  YOA  (Navy) 

1920 

Officers : 

Class  "B"  officers  retired  if  over  10  YOS, 
discharged  with  severance  pay  if  under  10 

YOS  (Army) 

1922 

Officers : 

Reduction  in  commissioned  strength,  under  10 

YOS  discharged  with  severance  pay,  over  10  YOS 
retired  (Army) ; non-Naval  Academy  officers 
exempt  from  age  vs.  grade  limits  (0-4  to  0-6), 
completion  of  specified  time  in  grade  re- 
quired (Navy) 

1925 

Officers : 

If  fail  promotion:  under  10  YOS,  discharged 
with  severance  pay;  over  10  YOS,  retired  as 

J 
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Officers : 


Officers 


TABLE  2.2  (cont'd.) 


follows:  0-6,  56  YOA;  0-5,  50  YOA;  0-1  to 

0-4,  45  YOA  (Marine  Corps) 


Navy  age/grade  changed  to  YOS/grade:  0-6, 
35  YOS;  0-5,  28  YOS;  0-4,  21  YOS  (Navy) 


O-3's,  45  YOA  and  20  YOS,  if  fail  promotion 
exam  (Navy) 


Officers : 


Officers:  Marine  Corps  provisions  same  as  Navy 


Officers:  0-2,  14  YOS;  0-3,  21  YOS  (Navy/Marine  Corps) 


Officers:  0-4,  21  YOS;  0-5,  28  YOS;  if  not  on  promotion 

list  (Marine  Corps) 


Officers:  Promotion  by  selection  rather  than  age  or 

service  in  grade.  0-2  to  0-4:  if  fail  se- 
lection twice,  retired  (over  20  YOS),  dis- 
charged with  severance  pay  (under  20  YOS) ; 
0-5,  0-6:  if  fail  selection  twice,  retired 
(Navy/Marine  Corps) 


Army  Vitalization  Act.  Inefficient  officers 
discharged  (under  7 YOS) , retired  (over  7 
YOS)  (Army) 


Officer  Personnel  Act.  Army/Air  Force:  Major 
General,  62  YOA.  All  other  60  YOA  o_r  not  se- 
lected for  promotion  and:  0-8,  35  YOS  or 
5 years  in  grade;  0-6,  0-7,  30  YOS  or  5 years 
in  grade;  0-5,  28  YOS;  0-4,  21  YOS;  0-3,  14 
YOS  (severance  pay);  0-2,  7 YOS  (severance 
pay).  Navy/Marine  Corps:  0-7,  not  recom- 
mended for  continuation  after  twice  consid- 
ered. All  others,  twice  fail  selection  and 
0-6,  30  YOS:  0-5,  26  YOS;  0-4,  20  YOS;  0-2, 
0-3,  severance  pay. 


Officers:  Show  cause  board,  retired  if  over  15  YOS, 

otherwise  discharged  with  severance  pay 


Officers:  0-4,  0-5  with  least  potential,  retired  early 

(Navy/Marine  Corps) 


Officers:  0-5,  0-6  not  reaching  expected  potential, 

retired  early  (Army/Air  Force) 
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62  for  officers;  50  for  enlisted)  or  pay 
grade  to  the  voluntary  retirement  pro- 
visions . 

Prior  to  1855,  severance  pay  was  used  on 
occasion  to  compensate  Army  personnel 
discharged  for  the  convenience  of  the 
government . In  subsequent  years  sev- 
erance pay  has  been  used  in  lieu  of  re- 
tirement, particularly  for  officers  in 
pay  grades  0-4  and  under  or  with  less 
than  10  yr  of  service.  Initially,  in- 
voluntary retirement  was  based  on  years 
of  service  or  age . Prior  to  1882  officers 
could  be  compelled  to  retire  (at  the  cog- 
nizant Serv-ice  Secretary's  discretion)  but 
nothing  mandated  such  retirement.  Since 
1890,  officers  falling  into  the  following 
categories  would,  at  one  time  or  another, 
by  one  service  or  another,  be  forced  to 
retire  or  be  discharged  with  severance  pay: 

Twice  failing  promotion 

Nonselected/not  promoted  and  reach- 
ing an  age  or  years  of  service  for 
grade 

Identified  by  board  or  other  action 

as  "Class  1 B ; inefficient , unable 
to  show  cause,  having  least  poten- 
tial or  not  reaching  expected  poten- 
tial . 

These  provisions  have  never  been  the  same 
for  all  services.  Note  also  that  the  in- 
voluntary statutory  provisions  have  applied 
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only  to  officers  (except  for  conven- 
ience of  the  government  discharge 
severance  pay  in  1800  and  1811). 

The  social  and  economic  connotations  of  the 
nondisability  retirement/severance  legisla- 
tion are,  based  solely  on  a chronological 
review,  not  clear-cut.  As  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  Section  III  of  this  report,  the 
timing  of  the  legislation  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  major  changes  (buildups  or 
reductions)  in  force  levels  surrounding  war. 
During  such  periods,  liberalizing  the  volun- 
tary retirement  provisions  by  reducing  the 
required  years  of  service  and  eliminating 
certain  individuals/groups  of  individuals 
not  needed/wanted  by  the  military  would 
appear  to  have  greater  social  acceptance 
than  might  be  found  during  other  periods, 
say  20  yr  after  a war  with  no  war  on  the 
horizon.  In  any  case,  the  implications  are 
that  voluntary  retirement  should  be  based  on 
years  of  service,  and  that  involuntary  re- 
tirement/separation of  officers  should  be 
justified  in  some  manner  related  to  their 
performance  (e.g.,  after  being  identified 
as  inefficient,  etc.,  or  failing  promotion). 

The  management  implications  of  the  nondis- 
ability retirement  legislation  are: 

Voluntary  retirements  will  not,  in 
themselves,  provide  the  degree  of 
management  control  desired.  Some 
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form  of  mandatory  egress  must  be  pre- 
sent, particularly  during  a reduction 
in  force. 

The  flexibility  available  in  managing 
the  enlisted  force  through  the  process 
of  administratively  refusing  to  allow 
reenlistments  (and  thereby  "forcing" 
retirements)  has  not  been  present  in 
officer  management  tools. 


2.8  In  summary,  the  history  of  nondisability  retirement  legis- 
lation has  youth  and  vigor  overtones  in  the  sense  that  self- 
elimination from  the  active  force  (voluntary  retirement)  has 
been  made  available  based  principally  on  length  of  service, 
mandatory  retirement  of  older  (60-64  yr  of  age)  officers  has 

been  established,  and  removal  of  nonvigorous  officers  has  occurred 
to  the  extent  that  inefficiency,  lack  of  potential,  and  failure 
to  be  promoted  are  measures  of  vigor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  legislative  action  to  mandatorily  eliminate  enlisted 
personnel,  the  differences  between  officer  and  enlisted  volun- 
tary retirement  provisions,  and  the-  differences  among  the  ser- 
vices relative  to  mandatory  officer  retirement  provisions  indi- 
cate that  nondisability  retirement  serves  management  objectives 
that  are  much  broader  in  scope  than  those  normally  associated 
with  youth  and  vigor  arguments. 

Legislatively  Implied  Descriptors 

2.9  From  the  legislative  history  of  military  retirement  described 
above,  the  following  composite  list  of  descriptors/measures  of 
youth  and  vigor  arises: 
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Descriptor 

Age 

Age  vs . grade 

Service  vs  grade 

Length  of  service 
Nonselect ed/promo ted 


Values  Appearing  in  Legislation 
50,  60,  62,  64 

0-7  64;  0-6  56;  0-5  50;  0-1  to  0-4 
45 

0-8  55;  0-6,  7 30;  0-5  28;  0-4 

21,  20;  0-3  14;  0-2  7 
45,  40,  30,  20,  16,  15 

Twice  fail 


Screened  out 


Disabled 


Inefficient,  potential,  Class  "B," 
retired  if  over:  7,  10,  20  yr 
of  service,  otherwise  severance 
pay 

Physical;  mental/moral;  permanent; 
per cent /temporary 


2.10  Any  youth  and  vigor  definition  and/or  quantification  method 
ology  based  on  historical  information  must  be  able  to  address,  at 
a minimum,  these  descriptors  over  the  range  shown  for  each  while 
simultaneously  explaining  the  variations  between  officer  and  en- 
listed force  subsets  and  among  the  various  services. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  APPROACH 

2.11  The  historical  review  of  legislation  provides  some  insight 
into  potential  descriptors  and  definitions  of  youth  and  vigor  as 
applied  to  the  armed  forces.  Additional  insight  may  be  achieved 
by  addressing  the  issue  in  a more  straightforward,  analytical  man 
ner.  Such  an  effort  was  undertaken  by  Presearch  analysts;  the 
results  are  described  below.  Note  that  many  of  the  aspects  of 
youth  and  vigor  addressed  through  this  approach  do,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear in  the  historical  analysis  described  above. 
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Context 


2.12  The  objective  is  to  address  youth  and  vigor  in  the  context 

of  its  implications  relative  to  the  armed  forces.  For  this  reason, 
the  definitions  and  quantification  methodologies  must  be  limited 
to  those  which  potentially  may  enter  into  an  evaluation  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  armed  forces  to  accomplish  their  required  missions.  The 
basic  premise,  then,  is  that  youth  and  vigor  and  ability  should  be 
synonymous . 

2.13  The  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  may  be  viewed  at  var- 
ious levels  of  aggregation,  such  as  total  force,  service,  service 
component,  officer/enlisted  subset,  occupational  subset  or  indi- 
vidual. This  ability  may  also  be  viewed  relative  to  the  type  of 
attribute  desired/required  (e.g.,  physical,  mental,  moral)  or  in 
terms  of  the  potential  variances  occurring,  required,  or  desired 
over  time  (e.g.,  peacetime/wartime,  present/future).  Further- 
more the  ability  may  be  addressed  in  terms  of  the  duration  it  must 
be  present  (long-term/short-term,  always/infrequently)  or  the  en- 
vironmental changes  which  might  cause  variations  (e.g.,  stressful/ 
nonstressful  situations,  at-sea/ashore,  under  fire/in  rear  areas). 
The  ability  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  either  the  quantitative  (e.g., 
time  until  reaching  exhaustion,  missions  before  rest  required,  etc.) 
or  qualitative  (e.g.,  correct  decisions  under  stress,  innovative 
solutions  found,  etc.)  aspects.  Still  again,  the  ability  can  be 
perceived  as  potentially  having  either  a theoretical  or  practical 
existence  (based  on  factors  such  as  motivation,  willingness  to  per- 
form, etc.).  Finally  the  ability  may  be  stated  (as  alluded  to 
above)  as  either  required  or  desired. 

Parameter  Identification 


2.14  Based  on  the  above  list  of  dimensions  of  ability/youth  and 
vigor,  the  following  list  of  parameters  was  developed  as  an 
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initial  attempt  to  identify  potentially  usable  measures.  (Note: 
combinations  (e.g.,  age/years  of  service;  age/grade,  grade/time 
in  grade)  and  various  aggregations  (e.g.,  individual,  force/ 
service  average,  average  off icer/enlisted)  are  also  desired.) 


Parameter 


Potentially  Related  to 


Age 


Years  of  service 
Grade 


Time  in  grade 

Promotion  oppor- 
tunity 

Occupation 


Physical  or  mental  ability;  stamina,  endur- 
ance, health,  flexibility,  adaptability, 
productivity.  Potentially  best  used  rela- 
tive to  a norm:  as  a percent  of  l'ife  ex- 
pectancy, compared  to  median  age  of  popu- 
lation or  population  subset  (e.g.,  working 
males) , etc . 

Experience;  qualitative  or  quantitative 
ability;  potentially  a proxy  for  age. 

Experience;  qualitative  or  quantitative 
ability;  duration  and  environment  ability 
required/ desired.  • 

Experience;  motivation. 

Motivation;  willingness  to  perform. 

Environment;  duration  ability  desired/ 
required;  nature  of  ability  (mental,  moral, 
physical) . 


Use  of  the  Parameters 


2.15  After  developing  two  lists  of  potentially  usable  parameters 
(one  based  on  a historical  review,  the  other  through  an  analyti- 
cal approach),  two  alternatives  were  available: 

a.  Systematically  determine  the  manner  in  which 

ability /youth  and  vigor  varies  with  each  para- 
meter or  combination  of  parameters  and  iden- 
tify or  develop  a methodology  for  quantifying 
required  or  desired  levels  of  ability/youth 
and  vigor.  Develop  a model  to  describe  the 
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degree  to  which  the  actual,  historical,  or 
hypothetical  levels  of  youth  and  vigor  (as 
described  by  the  values  of  the  parameters) 
match  the  desired/  required  levels. 

b.  Assume  that,  as  inferred  by  the  legislative 

history,  the  threshold  of  youthful  and  vigor- 
ous./ nonyouthful  and  not  vigorous  was  approached 
and  crossed  at  certain  points  in  history  by 
certain  subsets  of  the  force.  Identify  these 
times,  quantify  the  values  of  the  parameters 
at  such  times  for  the  subset  of  concern,  evalu- 
ate the  results  and  thus  "derive"  the  defini- 
tions of  and  quantification  techniques  for 
youth  and  vigor. 

2.16  It  should  be  apparent  that  the  level  of  effort  and  time  to 
accomplish  Alternative  (a)  above  would  far  exceed  that  available 
during  the  tenure  of  the  current  Commission.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  asked  if  such  a systematic  approach  could,  in  fact,  ever 
be  satisfactorily  completed.  Therefore  Alternative  (b)  was  pur- 
sued as  described  below. 


SOURCES  SEARCHED 

2.17  The  potential  success  in  quantifying  historical  youth  and 
vigor  levels  is  clearly  related  to  the  existence,  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  data  for  use  in  quantifying  the  parameters  pre- 
viously identified.  Accordingly,  a comprehensive  search  was 
undertaken  to  locate  such  data.  The  major  libraries  searched  were: 

• Library  of  Congress 

• National  Archives 
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• Army  Library  (Pentagon) 

• Department  of  Commerce 

• Bureau  of  Census 

• Department  of  Labor 

• Civil  Service  Commission. 

2.18  Major  offices  contacted  and  points  of  contact  were: 

• Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  | 

(OASD)  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics), 

DoD  Actuary  (K.  DeSai) 

• OASD  (Comptroller),  Management  Information,  Oper- 
ations and  Control  Directorate  (R.  Haber) 

• Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History  (H.  Zeidlik) 

• National  Archives  (S.  Walker,  Research  Consult- 
ant; R.  Wolfe,  Military  History  Archivist;  E. 

Coffee,  Archivist) 

• Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (A.  Sinaiko) 

• Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Personnel  Statistics 
Branch  (Pers  3C24a)  (H.  Demsko) 

• Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Manpower  Plan- 
ning, Programming  and  Budget  Branch  (C.  Fox) 

• Congressional  Research  Service  (R.  Goldrich 
and  A.  Farlow  (retired)) 

• House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  (W.  Hogan) 


• House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Military 
Compensation  Subcommittee  (R.  Spence) 
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• Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Manpower 

and  Personnel  Subcommittee  (G.  Travers). 

RESULTS 

2.19  Certain  pertinent  information  (e.g.,  number  of  military 
personnel  on  active  duty  (1789-1977),  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel by  pay  grade  (1958-1976),  age  distribution  of  military 
personnel  (1948,  1950-1976),  reenlistment  rates  (1950-1976))  is 
available  in  an  aggregated  form  in  Selected  Manpower  Statistics, 
published  annually  by  OASD  (Comptroller)  (1969-1977)  or  OSD 
Directorate  for  Statistical  Services  (1958-1968).  The  DoD 
Actuary  has  chronological  files  containing  much  of  this  same 
information  as  well  as  information  concerning  pay  rates,  those 
personnel  receiving  retired  pay,  mortality  data,  etc.,  for  the 
mid-1950s  through  the  present.  Examples  of  these  data  are  shown 
in  Section  IV  and  Appendix  B of  this  report.  The  Defense  Man- 
power Data  Center  has  ADP  files  (used,  in  part,  to  develop  OASD 
(Comptroller)  and  DoD  Actuary  reports)  constructed  by  aggregating 
information  extracted  from  each  Service's  ADP  system(s) . Such 
files  go  back  only  to  1971. 

2.20  Nonaggregated  raw  data  are  available  in  documents  such  as 
the  Army  Register  (names,  rank,  date  of  enlistment  of  individual 
service  members)  or  historical  Department  of  Army  Comptroller 
files  (noncategorized,  nonindexed  files  held  by  the  National 
Archives)  back  to  approximately  1900.  Aggregating,  standardiz- 
ing and  otherwise  preparing  such  data  for  use  would  require  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  (conservatively  estimated  by  one  high 
official  at  hundreds  of  man-years) . 

2.21  Books,  material  submitted  in  conjunction  with  testimony 
at  hearings  concerning  legislation,  and  previous  studies,/ 
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commission  reports  contain  sketchy  data  characterized  as  either 
nonpertinent  to  a youth  and  vigor  argument  (e.g.,  pay  levels), 
point-in-time  (e.g.,  1 or  2 yr)  or  incomplete  (e.g.,  address 
only  certain  pay  grades,  or  one  or  two  parameters).  References 
to  youth  and  vigor,  when  they  appear,  are  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments (with  little  or  no  specific  data  provided  as  backup)  or 
anecdotes.  One  such  statement  has  been  referenced  in  Section  I 
Others  are: 


a.  In  the  hearings  surrounding  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949,  — ^ Mr.  Keith  S.  McHugh, 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Service 
Pay,  stated  in  part: 


...  In  the  Commission's  opinion  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  superannuation 
problem  is  basic  to  sound  thinking  with 
respect  to  a retirement  program.  All 
the  services  have  compulsory  retirement 
at  a fixed  age.  One  can  hardly  disagree 
that  the  services  must  be  kept  alert  and 
vigorous  if  they  are  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully in  critical  times.  They  can 
scarcely  be  kept  alert  and  vigorous 
and  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  to 
win  wars  unless  service  personnel  are 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  service 
before  they  are  too  old;  this,  in  turn, 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  appro- 
priate retirement  benefits  are  immedi- 
ately available. 

John  L.  Hoen,  executive  secretary,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Service  Pay,  testified: 


2/ 

— The  Army  Library,  Career  Compensation  Act  1949  Public  Law 
351,  81st  Congress,  H.  R.  5007,  Legislative  History,  Vol.  3. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
1949. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hook  Commission  believed 
that  both  the  pay  scales  and  the  retire- 
ment system  of  any  organization  should  be 
designed  to  promote  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  all  personnel  in  the  organization. 
Combined  they  serve  a single  purpose  and 
are  justified  by  assuring  active  and  vital 
uniformed  forces.  A further  reason  for 
retirement  pay  is  justice  to  the  individ- 
ual. Because  of  the  nature  of  military 
service  the  mass  of  personnel  must,  of 
necessity,  be  relatively  young  people. 

For  this  reason  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a more  liberal  factor  for  computing 
retirement  pay  and  a lower  retirement  age 
than  is  generally  found  true  in  industry. 

Commander  Donald  L.  Martineau,  USN,  included  in 

his  remarks: 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  warfare, 
positions  of  command  responsibility  have 
always  required  vigorous  physical  and 
mental  capacity.  It  has  also  been  proven 
highly  detrimental  in  any  military  organi- 
zation to  retain  any  officer  who  prematurely 
reaches  the  limit  of  his  abilities  and  can 
no  longer  progress,  but  who  otherwise  ad- 
vances under  the  military  system  merely  by 
seniority.  Despite  these  facts,  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  at  various  times  in 
the  past  been  seriously  reduced  in  effec- 
tiveness by  having  promotion  systems  based 
upon  seniority  alone.  Such  a system  not 
only  encourages  incompetence,  but  has 
invariably  resulted  in  almost  hopeless 
promotion  stagnation,  and  a drastic 
shake-up  when  faced  with  actual  war. 

Those  conditions  that  existed  for  many 
years  led  to  the  development  of  a pro- 
motion system  based  upon  a selection 
process.  By  this  means,  officers  are 
promoted  only  if  recommended  by  a stat- 
utory selection  board. 
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b.  Mr.  John  J.  Ford,  staff  director  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
speaking  before  the  committee  on  10  July  1974, 
said  in  part: 


Now,  all  the  problems  that  you  are  having 
nowadays  with  the  question  of  when  you 
retire,  and  how  you  pay  retired  pay  to 
military  people,  started  because  at  that 
time  you  had  absolute  seniority  as  a sole 
means  of  promotion,  you  had  finite  limits 
on  the  numbers  of  officers  in  each  grade; 
you  had  absolutely  no  provision  for  get- 
ting rid  of  anybody  except  by  dying. 

When  the  Civil  War  started  the  junior 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy  had  42  years  of 
service,  and  the  average  captain  in  the 
Army  was  in  his  fifties.  Many  of  the 
majors  in  the  Army  were  in  their  sixties 
and  seventies.  In  fact,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Army  at  that  time  was  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  who  was  82  years  old  and 
325  pounds  and  used  a block  and  tackle 
to  get  up  on  his  horse.  He  was  pretty 
heavy  and  pretty  pompous  but  still  a 
very  good  general,  by  the  way. 


c.  The  background  papers  to  the  report  of  the  Third 

Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  — ^ con- 
tain the  following  references: 


The  effect  on  the  services  of  this 
lack  of  removal  authority  was  pungently 
described  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  a Senate  debate 
on  a military  retirement  bill: 

MR.  GRIMES:  Mr.  President,  I think  the 
Senate  and  the  country  have  been  taught 
a lesson  within  the  past  few  months  on 
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this  sub j ect . . . . The  immense  destruction 
of  public  property  at  Norfolk  was  occa- 
sioned more  on  account  of  the  age  and 
the  weakness  and  the  inability  of  the 
commanding  officer  who  was  upon  your 
active  list,  than  from  any  other  reason; 
not  that  he  has  not  been  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  efficient  officers  of  the 
naval  service,  but  the  time  for  his  ser- 
vice has  passed  by,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  have  furnished  a retired  list 
on  which  he  could  have  retired  years 
ago,  reputably  and  safely  to  himself 
and  the  country. 

MR.  WILSON:  ....Why,  sir,  take  the  four 
regiments  of  artillery.  Four  of  those 
colonels  ought  to  be  retired.  Not  one  of 
those  colonels,  owing  to  their  age  or  in- 
firmities, or  other  causes,  will  be  ordered 
into  the  field.  Two  of  the  lieutenant 
colonels  are  in  the  same  condition,  and 
some  of  the  majors.  Go  to  your  other  regi- 
ments and  you  will  find  worn  out,  sick,  or 
disabled  officers  in  high  positions. 


and: 


Except  for  an  1855  statute  that  served  a 
compulsory  retirement  purpose  for  Navy 
Officers,  there  were  no  provisions  of  law 
prior  to  1861  that  allowed  either  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  retirement  from  active 
military  service.  The  effect  of  this  lack 
of  retirement  authority  was  described  many 
years  later  in  Congressional  study  of  Army 
retirement : 

The  unsatisfactory  personnel  conditions 
in  the  Regular  Army  which  prompted  these 
repeated  recommendations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  Congress  provide  some  form  of 
retirement  for  the  Regular  Army  were  em- 
phasized during  the  extended  field  service 
required  over  the  period  1812-1861.  While 
the  law  provided  a pension  of  one-half  pay 
for  disabled  officers,  there  existed  no 
provision  for  compulsory  separation  from 
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active  service  of  old  and  disabled  offi- 
cers; there  was  no  limit  to  active  service 
save  by  dismissal  or  resignation  of  the 
officer.  Thus,  an  officer  could  remain  on 
active  duty  until  death,  despite  incapacity 
due  to  old  age,  physical  disability,  etc. 

In  consequence,  many  junior  officers  exer- 
cised commands  in  the  field  beyond  their 
rank,  the  old  and  disabled  officers  who 
should  have  exercised  these  commands  being 
left  behind- -of ten  on  leave- -whenever  field 
service  was  performed. 


A discussion  of  the  1949  Advisory  Commission  on 
Service  Pay  (Hook  Commission)  is  presented  in 
Appendix  C. 


2.22  Data  relevant  to  the  need  for  a youthful  and  vigorous  com- 
bat force  are  addressed  in  Appendix  D.  Ginzberg  — and  Stouf- 
fer  — ^address  certain  aspects  of  youth  and  vigor.  For  example, 
combat  performance  of  individuals  in  various  age  groups  is  de- 
scribed. The  cohorts  addressed  in  these  references  are  largely 
(or  in  the  case  of  Ginzberg,  entirely)  composed  of  new  inductees. 
Although  the  implications  are  that  older  men  are  less  effective 
than  younger  individuals,  the  results  appear  most  pertinent  to 
mobilization  planning  rather  than  retirement  issues.  Ginzberg 
states  for  example: 


The  Army  might  have  decided  to  screen  the  overage  group 
and  to  release  only  those  who  were  clearly  ineffective. 
But  having  decided  that  men  over  37  were  a liability, 
the  Army  found  it  easier  to  separate  the  entire  group. 


£/ 
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E.  Ginzberg,  et  al . , The  Ineffective  Soldier,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1959. 

S.  A.  Stouffer,  et  al . , The  American  Soldier  to  Combat  and 
Its  Aftermath,  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  1950. 
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The  fact  that  an  older  soldier  was  performing  satis- 
factorily in  a clerical  assignment  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  was  surely  no  guarantee  that  he  would  have 
the  stamina  to  cope  with  an  overseas  assignment, 
especially  in  or  near  combat.  And  the  Army  kept  its 
eyes  focused  on  its  combat  mission.  No  one  who  re- 
calls the  "old  man"  of  40  in  a barracks  with  18-  and 
19-yr-olds  will  question  the  difficulties  of  mixing 
younger  and  older  men  in  the  same  unit.  The  older 
the  man,  the  more  difficulty  he  encountered  in  meet- 
ing strenuous  training  and  duty  assignments.  But  if 
the  Army  had  found  it  as  necessary  as  our  Allies  did 
to  conserve  manpower,  most  of  these  men  could  have 
made  the  grade,  despite  their  age,  if  appropriate 
adjustments  had  been  made.  It  is  conducive  to  neither 
individual  nor  group  morale  to  have  an  18-yr-old  ser- 
geant or  a 20-yr-old  lieutenant  command  a group  com- 
posed of  much  older  men.  Effective  group  performance 
usually  requires  some  limitation  on  the  age  range  of 
its  members  and  particularly  in  the  age  structure  of 
superiors  and  subordinates. 


SUMMARY 


2.23  In  summary,  the  net  findings  of  the  search  for  quantifiable 
data  relative  to  youth  and  vigor  were: 

a.  "Hard"  data  relevant  to  youth  and  vigor  have  not 
generally  accompanied  legislation. 

b.  Prior  to  1948,  such  data  were  apparently  not 
collected  or,  as  a minimum,  not  aggregated  in 
a usable  manner.  Attempts  to  reconstruct  such 
data  are  unlikely  to  be  successful. 

c.  Post-1948  data  exist.  For  years  earlier  than 
about  1955  the  data  are  sketchy.  For  1955-1971 
the  data  are  increasingly  more  complete.  For 
1971  and  forward,  data  are  available  in  auto- 
mated systems.  The  routinely  produced  aggre- 
gations of  post-1971  data  do  not,  however,  fully 
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describe  all  the  parameters  potentially  usable 
as  measures  of  youth  and  vigor. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  FINDINGS 

2.24  The  implications  of  these  findings  are  that  youth  and  vigor 
have  been  and  currently  are  addressed  in  generally  nonquantif iable , 
subjective  terms.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a formal 
definition  or  quantification  of  youth  and  vigor.  The  intuitive 
aspects  of  youth  and  vigor  are  identifiable  in  the  legislative 
history;  more  substantive  aspects  are  not. 
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III.  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS 


3.1  In  this  section  military  retirement/severance  legislation 
is  analyzed  relative  to  the  changes  in  the  total  force  size  oc- 
curring at  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed. 

APPROACH 

3.2  A plot  of  the  total  number  of  military  personnel  on  active 
duty  was  developed  for  the  period  1789-1977.  The  dates  major 
nondisability  retirement/severance  laws  were  passed  and  the  pro- 
visions of  each  law  were  noted  on  the  plot  and  the  resultant  ar- 
ray analyzed  to  determine  what  patterns  (if  any)  existed  between 
force  level  changes  and  retirement/severance  legislation. 

Force  Level  Changes 

3.3  The  major  changes  in  the  number  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty  are,  naturally,  associated ’ with  periods  of  war.  The 
general  pattern  observed  was: 

a.  From  a standing  prewar  active  duty  strength 
level  of  X,  a war-related  strength  buildup 
to  a peak,  Y,  occurs  over  a relatively  short 
(2-4  yr)  period.  Y may  be  on  the  order  of 

3 to  nearly  50  times  X. 

b.  From  the  war  peak  Y,  the  number  of  military 
personnel  on  active  duty  falls  rapidly  to  a 
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postwar  level  of  Z.  The  reduction  occurs 
primarily  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  Y 
is  reached  and  then  at  a slower  pace  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  4 years  following 
the  peak.  Z may  be  on  the  order  of  1.5  to 
nearly  6 times  the  prewar  strength  level  X. 

c.  The  postwar  active  duty  strength  remains 
stable  at  Z or  exhibits  a small  (typically 
1%  per  year)  growth  until  the  next  major 
strength  buildup  for  war  occurs. 


Grouping  of  Legislation 


3.4  Based  on  the  above  pattern,  legislation  was  grouped  rela- 
tive to  the  proximity  of  the  date  the  legislation  was  passed  to 
the  year  an  active  duty  strength  peak  occurred.  The  years  char- 
acterized as  immediately  prior  to  or  during  a strength  buildup 
for  war  and  the  associated  peak-strength  year  are  displayed  in 
Table  3.1.  Nondisability  retirement/severance  legislation  is 
grouped  into  five  categories  in  Table  3.2,  based  on  the  period 
during  which  the  legislation  was  passed:  immediately  prior  to 
or  during  a strength  buildup,  1-4  years  after  strength  peak 
(i.e.,  demobilization),  5-10,  11-15,  or  16  or  more  years  after 
strength  peak.  The  characteristics  of  each  group  of  legisla- 
tion are  described  below. 


GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 

3.5  During  force  level  buildups  for  war,  voluntary  retirement 
provisions  were  relaxed.  First,  voluntary  provisions  were  in- 
troduced for  officers  (1861)  where  no  such  provision  had  previ- 
ously been  in  effect.  During  subsequent  force  level  buildups, 
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TABLE  3.1 

YEARS  CHARACTERIZED  AS  "IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  OR  DURING 
STRENGTH  BUILDUP"  FOR  WAR  AND  "PEAK  STRENGTH"  YEARS 


War/Conflict 

Immediately  Prior  to 
or  During  Strength 
Buildup 

Peak  Strength  Year 

War  of  1812 

1811-1814 

1814 

Mexican  War 

1845-1848 

1848 

Civil  War 

1861-1865 

1865 

Spanish- American 

War 

1897-1898 

1898 

World  War  I 

1916-1918 

1918 

World  War  II 

1935-1945 

1945 

Korean  Conflict 

1950-1952 

1952 

Vietnam  Conflict 

1965-1968 

1968 
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the  years  of  service  required  to  retire  voluntarily  were  pro- 
gressively reduced  for  officer  and/or  enlisted  personnel.  Dur- 
ing these  same  periods  involuntary  retirement  provisions  were 
introduced  (1861,  1862)  or  refined  to  accommodate  the  removal 
of  certain  officers  (e.g.,  those  not  selected  for  promotions 
(1916,  1935,  1936,  1938)  or  otherwise  not  deemed  fit  for  con- 
tinued service  (1941)). 

3.6  During  the  periods  1-4  yr  after  a strength  peak,  volun- 
tary retirement  provisions  were  modified  to  standardize  the 
provisions  among  the  services  (1899,  1948)  or  to  facilitate 
the  retirement  of  officers  (1899,  1919).  Involuntary  removal 

of  officers,  particularly  Army  officers,  was  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  various  types  of  removal  boards.  Officers  so  removed 
with  less  than  (typically)  10  yr  of  service  were  awarded  sever- 
ance pay. 

3.7  The  periods  5-10  yr  after  a strength  peak  were  character- 
ized by  the  standardization  of  voluntary  retirement  provisions 
and/or  the  modification  of  provisions  to  limit  the  premature  re- 
tirement of  certain  groups  of  officers.  During  these  periods, 
involuntary  removal  of  excess/unwanted  officers  (primarily  0-4s 
and  above)  was  often  necessary. 

3.8  The  periods  11-15  yr  after  a strength  peak  contained  too 
few  legislative  events  to  provide  a definite  characterization. 
During  the  period  16  yr  and  more  after  the  Civil  War  strength 
peak  (the  only  such  period  occurring  since  the  first  nondisabil- 
ity retirement/severance  law  was  passed) , the  trend  was  toward 
more  restrictive  voluntary  and  involuntary  retirement  provisions 
for  officers.  The  enactment-  of  the  first  voluntary  retirement 
provisions  for  enlisted  personnel  during  this  period  is  contrary 
to  what  otherwise  would  be  considered  a period  of  increasing  so- 
cial dissatisfaction  with  the  military  retirement  system. 
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SUMMARY 

3.9  In  general,  nondisability  retirement/severance  legislation 
correlates  with  overall  military  force  level  management  objec- 
tives. Initial  reductions  in  force  after  a war  are  accompanied 
by/accomplished  in  part  through  the  use  of  involuntary  retire- 
ment laws.  Voluntary  retirement  provisions  are  standardized 
during  the  same  period.  Once  the  initial  size  of  the  force  is 
reduced  to  the  desired  level,  the  officer  inventory  is  readjusted 
through  the  use  of  "hump"  legislation.  After  roughly  10  yr , 
changes  are  less  frequent  and  tend  (until  a force  level  buildup 
commences)  toward  a less  liberal  system. 

3.10  The  liberalization  of  voluntary  retirement  provisions  and 
removal  of  officers  by  involuntary  retirement  that  has  occurred 
during  force  level  buildups  is  counter  to- the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  force  which  exists  at  the  time,  but  is 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  preparing  the  force  for  war. 

The  need  for  such  legislation,  even  though  progressively  more 
liberal  voluntary  retirement  provisions  and  increasingly  spe- 
cific involuntary  retirement  provisions  have  been  in  existence 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  highlights  the  lack 
of  flexibility  that  historically  has  been  available  for  managing 
the  officer  forces. 
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IV.  RECENT  VARIATIONS  IN  YOUTH  AND  VIGOR  DESCRIPTORS 

4.1  In  this  section,  recent  variations  in  youth  and  vigor  des- 
criptors are  described  and  the  implication  of  these  variations 
discussed . 

DESCRIPTORS  REVIEWED 

4.2  The  descriptors  reviewed  included  age  of  the  armed  force 

as  a whole,  age  by  pay  grade,  experience  of  the  force  as  a whole, 
and  experience  by  pay  grade.  In  general,  the  data  reviewed  were 
obtained  from  the  DoD  Actuary  and  cover  (at  most)  the  years,  from 
1949  to  the  present.  Not  all  data  were  available  in  an  aggre- 
gated form  for  all  years. 

Age  of  the  Force 

4.3  The  age  distribution  of  male  military  personnel  as  of  30 
June  1954  through  30  June  1976  Is  shown  in  Table  4.1.  The  per- 
cent over  40  yr  of  age  for  each  year  is  plotted  on  Figure  4.1. 
Starting  from  a level  of  3.5%  in  1954,  the  percent  of  male  mili- 
tary personnel  over  40  reached  a peak  of  9.5%  in  1961,  dropped 
to  5.7%  in  1968  and  has  averaged  about  3.7%  since  1971. 

4.4  In  general,  those  individuals  over  40  may  be  characterized 
as  either  officers  in  pay  grades  0-4  to  0-10  or  enlisted  person- 
nel in  pay  grades  E-6  to  E-9.  At  any  point  in  time,  however, 
the  age  range  encountered  in  a given  pay  grade  may  be  quite 
broad.  The  number  of  military  personnel  on  active  duty  30  June 
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TABLE  4.1 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL* 

(percent) 


Attained 

Aoe 

30  Jun 

1954 

30  Jun 

1955 

30  Jun 

1956 

30  Jun 

1957 

30  Jun 
1958 

30  Jun 
1959 

30  Jun 

1960 

30  Jun 

1961 

1 30  Jun 
1962 

30  Jun 

1963 

30  Jun 
1964 

17 

1.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.3 

wm 

1.9  ' 

2.5 

2.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

18 

4.5 

6.4 

7.0 

6.S 

BH 

5.5 

5.7 

6.5 

5.6 

5.1 

4.6 

19 

7.3 

9.4 

10.0 

10.2 

mm 

8.4 

8.8 

9.7 

9.5 

8.8 

7.8 

20 

11.1 

11.0 

10.8 

10.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.5 

9.7 

10.7 

9.8 

21 

15.7 

10.0 

9.4 

8.5 

8.0 

■ 

7.6 

8.2 

8.8 

10.7 

22 

12.8 

9.1 

9.3 

7.4 

6.9 

■ 

5.7 

6.7 

8.3 

23 

9.4 

7.0 

8.3 

9.1 

8.2 

5.6 

7.2 

7.0 

24 

6.7 

m 

5.2 

6.9 

7.2 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

25 

4.7 

4.8 

4.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

5.1 

4.5 

26 

3.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

27 

2.1 

2.8 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

28 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

29 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.7 

3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

30 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

31 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

32 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

m 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 

33 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

34 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

35 

1.5 

■ 

IH 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

36 

1.3 

1 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

37 

1.0 

HR 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5  , 

1.5 

38 

0.9 

: 9 

■sa 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

39 

0.7 

1.2 

fell 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

40  - 44 

■ 

6.3 

6.4 

5.8 

5. 5 

5.0 

45  - 49 

a/ 

a/ 

i/ 

*/ 

a/ 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

50  and  Over 

■Wl 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Total 

■91 

M 

Over  40 

KS| 

8.2 

9.4 

9.5 

■n 

8.8 

8.4 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 



100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

«/  Source  data  incomplete  for  aqes 


40  and  over. 

* Department  of  Defense  OASD  (Comptroller) , Directorate  for  Management  Informa- 
tion Operations  and  Control,  6 April  1977,  Table  P25.2. 
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TABLE  4.1  (Cont) 


Attained 

Age 

30  Jun 
1967 

30  Jun 

1968 

. 30  Jun 
1969 

30  Jun 
1970 

30  Jun 
1971 

30  Jun 
1972 

30  Jun 
1973 

30  Jun 
1974* 

30  Jun 
1975 

30  Jun 

1976 

17 

1.6 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

1.7 

2.0 

IS 

2.0 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

18 

5.2 

5.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

4.4 

1 

Km 

5.5 

5.8 

5.9 

5.6 

19 

7.2 

11.4 

9.4 

7.6 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.4 

20 

9.0 

12.8 

16.7 

16.1 

14.1 

12.2 

11.8 

10.0 

10.8 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

21 

! 

10.7 

10.9 

13.6 

16.4 

14.9 

13.3 

12.5 

10.0 

10.1 

9.9 

8.9 

8.8 

22 

8.7 

8.5 

8.5 

11.4 

10.7 

10.2 

8.6 

7.6 

7.9 

7.8 

7.3 

23 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

6.8 

8.5 

7.6 

7.3 

6.1 

5.8 

6.1 

6.0 

24 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.6 

5.7 

5.1 

4.8 

m 

5.1 

2S 

3.6 

3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

3.8 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4 

H 

4.4 

26 

3.1 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

4.0 

3.9 

KH 

3.9 

27 

2.7 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

28 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

3.5 

3.4 

29 

2.5 

2.1 

1.9 

m 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

3.4 

30 

2.3 

2.1 

1.8 

Ha 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

31 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

32 

2.2 

2.0 

1.7  . 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

33 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

34 

2.4 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

35 

2.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

36 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

37 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

38 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

39 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

40  - 44 

4.6 

3.9 

3.2 

2.9 

3.3 

4.2 

3.9 

4.8 

Rl 

4.5 

4.5 

45  - 49 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 

9*3 

■m 

1.5 

1.5 

50  G Over 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

■iW^V 

0.5 

0.4 

Total 

■1 

mm 

■H 

Over  40 

8.2 

7.1 

6.0 

5.7 

5.8 

7.3 

SSH 

■89 

6.9 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100 . 0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0%  i 
1 

100.0% 

100.0% 

* " Revised  based  on  an  extract  of  Enlisted  and  Officer 
Master  Personnel  files  provided  by  the  Military 
Services. 
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1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

End 

of  Fiscal 

Year 

FIGURE  4.1 

PERCENT  OF  MALE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  OVER  AGE  40 
(1954-1976) 


1975  is  broken  out  by  pay  grade  and  age  in  Table  4.2.  The  per- 
cent distributions  for  selected  officer  and  enlisted  pay  grades 
(calculated  from  Table  4.2)  are  plotted  in  Figures  4.2  and  4.3. 
The  range  of  ages  encountered  and  percentile  profiles  for  the 
plotted  pay  grades  are  displayed  in  Table  4.3. 


Experience  of'the  Force 


4.5  The  average  years  of  Active  Federal  Military  Service  for 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  as  of  30  June  for  selected 
years  (1949-1976)  are  displayed  in  Table  4.4  and  plotted  in 
Figure  4.4.  For  the  years  shown,  the  maximum  average  years’ 

of  experience  encountered  for  officers  was  11.92  (1961)  and  the 
minimum  8.64  (1953),  a difference  of  3.28  yr  of  service.  Sim- 
ilarly, for  enlisted  personnel  the  maximum  encountered  was  6.33 
(1961)  and  the  minimum  3.34  (1953),  a difference  of  2.99  yr  of 
service.  These  variations  have  not  been  uniformly  distributed 
by  pay  grade  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  4.5  (Average  Years  of  Ser- 
vice for  Pay  Purposes  for  Military  Personnel  on  Active  Duty  30 
June  1957-1973,  by  Pay  Grade)  and  Figure  4.5,  in  which  select 
pay  grades  are  plotted  using  the  data  in  Table  4.5. 

4.6  Variations  in  the  average  pay  grade  attained  for  a given 
years  of  service  have  also  occurred,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table 

4.6  and  Figures  4.6  and  4.7.  For  example,  in  the  period  1957- 
1974,  the  average  pay  grade  for  commissioned  officers  with 

10  yr  of  service  for  pay  purposes  varied  from  a low  of  2.6  (1958) 
to  a high  of  3.5  (1971).  Similarly,  the  average  pay  grade  for 
enlisted  personnel  with  10  yr  of  service  ranged  from  a low  of 
4.9  in  1964  to  a high  of  5.7  four  years  later.  This  type  of 
variation  may  be  further  seen  in  reviewing  the  division  points 
for  promotion  to  pay  grades  E-2  to  E-9,  as  shown  in  Table  4.7. 
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TABLE  4.2 

NUMBER  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  30  .JUNE  1975  BY  PAY  GRADE  .AND  AGE* 


OEMVTxfhf  OF  0£F£*S£ 


OFF!C£«S 

0 F 

F 1 C £ 

H 

r co 

4 3 E S 

isr 

EMLisrco 

0F01C£«5 

0-10 

0-9 

0-0 

0-7 

0-6 

0-2 

J-l 

4-4 

•-3 

4-2 

4-1 

17 

6.615 

16 

40,410 

1 

1 

19 

175. 966 

2 

2 

?« 

216.335 

31 

1 

6 

1 

23 

?l 

205.472 

234 

157 

2 

75 

?? 

1 79, 035 

3.040 

3.606 

26 

106 

23 

156.459 

10.819 

2 

039 

0.955 

92 

131 

74 

114. 001 

13.616 

46 

4,892 

0.426 

100 

66 

25 

96. 616 

15. 402 

639 

10.646 

6,295 

33* 

00 

75 

05. 402 

17.403 

6.  817 

10.590 

2,300 

*7  3 

12  7 

27 

01.257 

10.406 

14 

9. 909 

6.066 

1.90  3 

2 

>22 

172 

74 

74, 469 

16.00S 

176 

1 3.464 

3,  105 

1.625 

27 

691 

217 

29 

67.003 

17. 335 

617 

13.221 

1.050 

974 

60 

627 

190 

46.404 

13.509 

1 

1.270 

10.201 

1.010 

690 

36 

335 

163 

31 

49, 560 

13.330 

5 

1.762 

9,974 

690 

3 J 1 

J9 

602 

139 

32 

40, 305 

13.450 

15 

2,677 

9.413 

522 

253 

56 

>16 

206 

13 

40.106 

12,336 

76 

3.601 

7,311 

659 

174 

106 

630 

179 

36. 

66.530 

19, 099 

106 

6,620 

4,519 

337 

120 

5 

192 

662 

162 

i i 

66,700 

10.551 

2 

261 

6,066 

3,067 

303 

107 

17 

206 

760 

116 

VA 

44.775 

10. 726 

3 

437 

6.667 

2.205 

240 

93 

29 

606 

679 

101 

44. 477 

10.605 

3 
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FIGURE  4.2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFICER  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  AGE 
FOR  SELECTED  PAY  GRADES,  30  JUNE  1975 
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TABLE  4.3 

AGE  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 
30  JUNE  1975  FOR  SELECTED  PAY  GRADES 


Pay  Grade 

0-1 

0-3 

0-6 

E-l 

mm 

E-6 

Range  (yr) 

18-49 

23-58 

35-60+ 

17-48 

17-55 

17-60  + 

X10 

21.9 

26.5 

BO 

17.3 

19.6 

26.3 

X25 

22.5 

27.7 

44.0 

18.0 

20.6 

28.7 

X5  0 

23.5 

29.6 

46.0 

18.9 

21.9 

32.5 

X75 

25.0 

32.0 

49.2 

20.3 

23.5 

36.0 

II 

o 

cr> 

X 

n 

34.8 

BE 

22.0 

25.7 

38.8 

X90"X10 

5.6 

8.3 

9.9 

4.7 

6.1 

12.5 

X 7 5 ~ X 2 5 = 

2.5 

■n 

5.2 

2.3 

2.9 

ma 

Legend : X1Q  = 10th  percentile  (in  years) 

= lower  quartile  or  25th  percentile 
Xjq  = median  or  50th  percentile 
Xy5  = upper  quartile  or  75th  percentile 
XgQ  = 90th  percentile 
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TABLE  4.4 

AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  FEDERAL  MILITARY  SERVICE 
FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 
30  JUNE  1949-1976* 


As  of 

30  June 

Average  Years  of  Active  Federal 
Military  Service 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Age 

1976 

10.55 

5.77 

6.42 

1975 

10.37 

5.81 

6.44 

1974 

10.29 

5.93 

6.54 

1973 

10.06 

5.95 

6.54 

1972 

9.92 

6.05 

6.61 

1971 

9.41 

5.54 

6.07 

1970 

8.87 

5.17 

5.66 

1969 

9.02 

4.70 

5.23 

1968 

9.39 

4.71 

5.26 

1967 

9.76 

4.93 

5.49 

1966 

10.44 

5.27 

5.85 

1965 

10.65 

6.27 

6.83 

1964 

11.25 

6.03 

6.69 

1963 

11.02 

6.07 

6.69 

1962 

11.10 

5.83 

6.48 

1961 

11.92 

6.33 

7.04 

1960 

11.76 

6.32 

7.02 

1958 

10.64 

5.22 

5.90 

1956 

9.60 

4.59 

5.22 

1955 

9.23 

4.15 

4.76 

1954 

9.10 

3.61 

4.20 

1953 

8.64 

3.34 

3.90 

1949 

10.18 

3.61 

4.38 

* Extracted  from  or  computed  based  on  OASD  (M§RA)  Actuary  Data: 
"Estimated  Number  of  Military  Personnel  on  Active  Duty,  30 

June  19 by  Year  of  Active  Federal  Military  Service"  for  years 

shown . 
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AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  FEDERAL  MILITARY  SERVICE  FOR  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY,  30  JUNE  1949-1976 


PRESEARCH  INCORPORATED 


TABLE  4.5 

AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  FOR  PAY  PURPOSES  FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTY,  30  JUNE  1957-1973,  BY  PAY  GRADE* 


0£»A«T«CNT  OF  OCFCNSC 


')f 

1457 

1954 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1960 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

••««* 

>4.« 

29.99 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

30.00 

24.99 

29.96 

29.03 

29.94 

29.95 

29.  97 

29.92 

29.44 

29.97 

30.00 

29.91 

0-4 

79.64 

29.95 

29.96 

29.02 

29.69 

29.66 

29.42 

29.46 

29.55 

29.66 

29.71 

29.  76 

29.03 

29.02 

29.90 

29.91 

29.00 

9-4 

20.96 

29.10 

20.90 

29.00 

20.97 

20.70 

20.96 

29.09 

29.17 

29.10 

29.34 

29.49 

29.61 

29.76 

29.76 

29.66 

c-  t 

>0.70 

27.27 

27.39 

27.43 

27.50 

27.56 

27.34 

27.79 

27.92 

27.96 

20.09 

20.27 

20.59 

20.51 

20.70 

20.63 

20.44 

0-6 

22.31 

23.14 

23.55 

23.03 

21.90 

24.15 

24.61 

24.99 

25.55 

25.07 

26.33 

26.76 

27.10 

27.16 

27.26 

27.09 

26.27 

0-4 

10.40 

19.44 

20.05 

20.62 

21.05 

21.37 

22.07 

22.06 

22.96 

23.  06 

22.02 

22.47 

22.13 

21.05 

20.96 

20.92 

20.70 

0-*» 

16.64 

17.32 

17.94 

10.60 

10.93 

19.00 

19.17 

10.92 

10.55 

17.46 

16.26 

15.63 

15.36 

14.76 

16.02 

15.04 

15.07 

•- 3 

t2.70 

13.05 

13.27 

13.54 

12.74 

11.00 

11.30 

10.46 

10.74 

10.07 

0.05 

0.26 

7.93 

7.36 

7.16 

7.72 

0.12 

fl-? 

4.10 

5.20 

5.35 

5.04 

5.36 

5.37 

5.19 

4.49 

4.27 

4.04 

3.91 

3.06 

3.41 

3.20 

3.22 

3.66 

6.13 

0-1 

7.20 

2.37 

2.41 

2.57 

2.70 

2.04 

2.00 

1.05 

2.01 

2.63 

2.29 

1.01 

1.73 

1.56 

1.74 

1.75 

2.09 

C04*4  0^C**S 

10.44 

11.60 

12.19 

12.75 

12.64 

12.10 

12.14 

11.06 

11.70 

11.56 

10.72 

10.19 

10.07 

9.70 

10.03 

10.60 

10.76 

*•4 

24.23 

23.97 

23.99 

24.10 

24.20 

24.20 

24.94 

24.94 

25.12 

25.35 

25.30 

25.01 

26.11 

26.00 

25.73 

25.46 

25.15 

M-3 

20.00 

20.39 

20.33 

20.40 

20.07 

20.94 

21.55 

21.57 

21.77 

21.60 

20.74 

20.55 

19.05 

10.96 

19.09 

20.03 

20.23 

IK? 

16.7Q 

17.16 

17.42 

17.77 

10.01 

17.90 

17.90 

u.oo 

16.30 

15.29 

14.53 

12.96 

12.67 

13.20 

16.27 

16.45 

13.91 

*-l 

11.07 

14.44 

15.29 

15.17 

11.99 

12.00 

12.97 

11.47 

9.56 

12.91 

11.64 

10.  03 

6.62 

4.92 

6.40 

5.44 

9.43 

04C*»S 

17.92 

10.20 

10.50 

M.90 

19.21 

10.99 

19.51 

10.00 

10.73 

10.32 

16.15 

14.  09 

13.20 

13.00 

16.60 

15.45 

15.77 

AU  OFFICE** 

11.39 

12.04 

12.59 

13.13 

13.01 

12.55 

12.50 

12.20 

12.03 

11.09 

11.04 

10.50 

10.30 

9.94 

10.34 

10.93 

11.07 

£-4 

0. 

19.69 

20.27 

19.97 

14.00 

20.40 

20.43 

21.52 

22.29 

22.02 

22.97 

23.76 

24.23 

26.50 

24.59 

26.67 

24.70 

f-4 

0. 

10.23 

10.32 

10.55 

10.76 

11.25 

19.65 

20.04 

20.59 

20.76 

20.51 

21.09 

21.12 

21.19 

21.40 

21.46 

21.39 

£•7 

.5.42 

ie.79 

17.17 

17.49 

17.70 

17.76 

17.96 

10.17 

10.60 

10.42 

17.94 

10.05 

17.01 

17.02 

10.04 

10.20 

10.42 

£-6 

11.99 

12.02 

13.57 

14.12 

14.62 

14.50 

16.65 

14.00 

15.05 

44.56 

13.71 

13.64 

13.29 

13.20 

13.79 

14.06 

16.31 

£-5 

0.26 

0.76 

9.36 

9.95 

10.32 

10.11 

10.30 

10.56 

10.72 

9.77 

0.10 

7.  00 

6.45 

6.39 

6.72 

7.52 

7.71 

£-6 

4.13 

4.71 

5.06 

5.37 

5.52 

5.19 

5.19 

5.17 

5.12 

4.10 

3.06 

2.75 

2.64 

2.50 

2.66 

2.00 

3.21 

£-3 

2.42 

2.62 

2.75 

2.73 

2.56 

2.44 

2.27 

2.29 

2.20 

1.09 

1.63 

1.71 

1.64 

1.50 

1.64 

1.60 

1.05 

£-2 

1.43 

1.54 

1.42 

1.36 

1*16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

0.00 

1.05 

0.06 

0.91 

1.96 

0.94 

1.00 

0.90 

C-t 

0.90 

0.96 

0.09 

0.01 

0.00 

0.04 

0.77 

0.73 

0*71 

0.73 

0.70 

0*63 

0.66 

0.72 

0.69 

0.75 

0.75 

Ul  cnlisteo 

5.10 

5.77 

6.15 

6.39 

6.55 

6.24 

6.29 

6.33 

6*47 

5.55 

5.11 

6.95 

4.95 

5.32 

5.71 

6.29 

6.10 

OIL  FEOS-MEL 

5.00 

6.55 

6.97 

7.26 

7.37 

7.01 

7.07 

7.07 

7.10 

6*27 

5.79 

5.60 

5.60 

5.93 

6.35 

6.97 

6.00 

Years  of  Service  for  Pay  Purposes 
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PRESEARCH 


AVERAGE  PAY  GRADE  FOR  ENLISTED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  BY  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  FOR  PAY  PURPOSES,  1957-1974 


TABLE  4.7 

DIVISION  POINTS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  SPECIFIED  ENLISTED  GRADES,  1949-1969* 
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IMPLICATIONS 

4.7  If  the  levels  of  youth  and  vigor  present  in  the  armed 
forces  over  the  past  two  and  one  half  or  three  decades  have  been 
considered  to  be  "satisfactory,"  then  the  definition  of  youth 
and  vigor  being  applied  must  encompass  a significant  range  of 
average  experience,  percent  of  personnel  over  40,  age  in  grade, 
years  of  service  for  grade  and  so  forth.  If  such  a case  exists, 
then  arguments  in  support  of  or  opposed  to  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary retirement/compensation  systems  based  on  the  potential  im- 
pact relative  to  the  current  values  of  youth  and  vigor  descriptors 
are  credible  only  if  the  expected  change  will  result  in  values 
outside  the  ranges  observed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.1  This  section  contains  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
analyses  and  findings.  Associated  recommendations  are  made, 
as  appropriate. 

CONCLUSIONS 

5.2  In  Section  I a quotation  from  the  appendices  of  the  Report 
of  the  First  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  was  ref- 
erenced. The  quotation  continues  as  follows:  "This  is  not  to 
say  that  youth  and  vigor  is  a panacea  for  the  military  organiza- 
tion or  that  the  organization  is  optimally  structured."  — ^ Our 
findings  support  this  statement. 

5.3  Neither  the  present  military  retirement  system  nor  any 
specific  change  to  it  can  be  fully  supported  or  opposed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a youth  and  vigor  argument. 

5.4  The  relative  importance  of  the  need  for  youth  and  vigor 
as  a factor  in  historical  changes  to  the  military  retirement 
system  cannot  be  formally  quantified.  Many  of  the  effects  of 
the  changes  (e.g.,  accommodating  the  removal,  voluntarily  or 
otherwise,  of  military  personnel  from  active  duty)  may  be 


— Department  of  Defense,  Modernizing  Military  Pay:  Report  of 
the  First  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation,  Vol- 
ume V,  The  Military  Estate  Program  [appendices),  Appendix 
III,  pp.  1 1 1 - 4 , 5,  15  January  1969. 
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addressed  in  terms  of  broader  management  objectives:  specific- 
ally, control  of  the  total  size  of  the  force. 

5.5  The  argument  that  the  current  military  retirement  system 
"works"  is  supportable  in  the  sense  that  the  system,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  military  compensation  package,  has  con- 
ceivably (although  not  necessarily  demonstrably)  limited  fluc- 
tuations in  certain  youth  and  vigor  parameters.  This  is  argu- 
ably a "self-fulfilling  prophesy"  effect  since  youth  and  vigor 
have  never  been  formally  defined  (hence  the  force  existing  at 
any  given  time  may  arbitrarily  be  characterized  as  youthful  and 
vigorous)  and  since  force  management  objectives  implicitly  re- 
flect the  composition  of  the  existing  force,  while  such  composi- 
tion is  in  turn  a result  of  previous  force  management  actions. 

5.6  The  present  military  retirement  and  compensation  systems 
have  not  "worked"  in  the  sense  that: 

• Significant  fluctuations  in  youth  and  vigor 
descriptors  have  occurred 

• "Hump"  legislation  has  been  required 

• Pertinent  trends  in  the  occupational  composi- 
tion of  the  force  and  in  morbidity  parameters 
have  not  been  reflected  in  the  systems 

• The  system  has  not  been  immune  from  economic 
and  social  attack. 

5.7  The  ability  of  the  current  military  compensation  and  re- 
tirement systems  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  a "housecleaning" 
of  the  officer  corps  coincident  with  a full  mobilization  has 
not  been  tested.  There  is,  however,  the  potential  that  such  an 
action  will  be  required/desired  should  full  mobilization  occur. 
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This  potential  stems  from  the  lame-duck  provisions  imbedded  in 
the  officer  retirement  rules.  For  example,  officers  are  promoted 
to  0-5  at  (typically)  the  16-17  yr  of  service  point.  Once  pro- 
moted, 0-5s  may  not  be  mandatorily  removed  from  active  duty  (ex- 
cept for  disability  or  factors  such  as  gross  negligence)  until 
the  26-28  yr  of  service  point,  depending  on  the  individual  ser- 
vice. Similar  provisions  exist  for  other  officer  paygrades . 

r 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

5.8  Additional  flexibility  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
military  retirement  and  compensation  package  to: 

• Accommodate  removal  of  officers  for  good 
cause  prior  to  the  mandatory  retirement 
point 

• Accommodate  the  retention  on  active  duty 
of  officers  who  should  be  continued  past 
the  mandatory  service  in  grade  points  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  will  not 
be  promoted. 

The  manner  in  which  officers  falling  into  one  of  the  above  cat- 
egories should  be  identified  and  the  means  by  which  their  re- 
moval or  continuation  should  be  effected  should  be  the  subject 
of  further  study.  One  such  aspect  is  the  inferred  contract  is- 
sue and  the  use  of  a "grandfather  clause"  to  exclude  those  pres- 
ently in  the  system.  This  is  discussed  in  Appendix  E. 

5.9  It  should  be  anticipated  that  youth  and  vigor  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  issue  relative  to  force  management  objectives 
and  associated  retirement  and  compensation  provisions.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  recommended  that  further  study  of  youth  and  vigor 
be  undertaken  with  the  objectives  of: 
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• Developing  a serviceable  definition  of  youth 
and  vigor 

• Developing  methodologies  to  quantify  youth 
and  vigor  levels  and  requirements 

• Determining  and  evaluating  the  potential  im- 
pact on  youth  and  vigor  levels  and  requirements 
of  factors  such  as  demographic  changes  in  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  and  the  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  individuals  with  the  desired/ 
required  characteristics 

• Addressing  youth  and  vigor  as  one  of  a number 
of  interrelated  management  objectives  and  not 
as  an  isolated  issue. 
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